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Postchaise of English construction, as used in the early
19th century

Normally, congresses are held every
five years, e.g. at Stockholm (1924),
London (1929), Cairo (1934),
Buenos Aires (1939). At this last
conference Germany, Italy, Spain,
and Hungary refused to sign a new
convention because Czecho-Slov-
akia was included as a signatory
state. In 1947 a congress met in
Paris to approve a relationship
between the Universal Postal Union
and the United Nations.

Postcard. Piece of pasteboard
used for correspondence through
the post office (q.v.). In the U.K.
postcards were first issued in 1870,
with, the object of enabling corres-
pondents to transmit a message or
greeting in brief form. They were

originally supplied
through the post
office with a stamp
printed     thereon
and cost f-d. When
printed unofficial-
ly   and   sold   at
stationers for id.,
they became high-
ly popular.
" Development of
the picture post-
card was  duo  to
the initial   popu-
larity of the  Jd.
card.   British
postal regulations  stipulate  that
no card may exceed 5J ins.  by
4J ins. or be less than 4 ins. by
2| ins.   Material must be ordinary
pasteboard not more flexible than
the postcards issued by the post
office.   Rate of postage was raised
from jd. to Id. in 1918, to IJd. in
1921, and to 2d. in 1940. A reply-
paid postcard, double the length
and folded, is authorised for busi-
ness purposes. SeePicture'Postcard.
Postchaise.     A light, closed,
four-wheeled vehicle for travellers,
said to have been introduced into
England from France in 1664.    It
was hired for the journey, as also
were the horses that drew it from
one posting-house to the next.

POSTER:   PICTORIAL PROPAGANDA

James Laver.  Author of XIX Century French. Posters, etc.

Notes  on   the   ancestry of the poster are here followed by an

account of its development in  the   igth   and  zoth  centuries,

and of notable poster artists.   See also Advertising

In one sense the poster is a
modern invention ; in another it
is as old as history. Any pictorial
representation publicly displayed
has something of the poster in it
especially if its object is propa-
ganda. Those who were responsible
for the wall-paintings in ancient
Egyptian temples had already
mastered the essentials of poster-
technique even to the use of firm
outlines and flat surfaces of colour.
The contemporary poster may
claim these paintings among its
ancestors. Another ancestor is the
public notice, with or without pic-
torial representation. An Egyp-
tian papyrus has been found
dating from about 150 B.C. giving
details of two escaped slaves.

The Greeks made use of white-
washed walls or wooden boards on
which notices could be inscribed.
They also painted or engraved
inscriptions on the four Faces of a
kind of rotating square column.
Such announcements were often
theatrical." The Romans for the
same purpose made use of a wall
divided by pilasters into panels,

and on these panels they announced
in black or red paint the attractions
of gladiatorial shows and other
amusements. That such announce-
ments were sometimes partly
pictorial is proved by the fact that
the names of some of the artists
have come down to us, e.g. a cer-
tain Calludes mentioned by Pliny.
The lettered poster implies the
existence of a literate public. This
was lacking after the collapse
of the Roman empire, and until
the end of the Middle Ages pub-
licity was achieved by means of
criers. The invention of printing
gradually increased the numbers
of those who could read and also
made it possible to multiply pub-
lic announcements. Governments,
in the early 16th century, were
even compelled to make regu-
lations against posters and at the
same time they made use of the
new invention for their own pro-
clamations. These were sometimes
adorned with wood engravings of
the royal arms. So far as can be
ascertained the theatre in Shake-
speare's day did not use posters:

but theatrical announcements may
have been chalked on walls or
posts. It is said that, in the 17th
century,the posts which protected
pedestrians in the streets were used
for affixing theatrical and other
notices : hence the word " poster. "
Specimens have survived of re-
cruiting posters of the time of
Louis XIV, often illustrated by
woodcuts, and sometimes coloured
by hand. The broadsheets of the
same period may be regarded as
handbills. Troupes of acrobats
made use of both handbills and
posters during the early years of
the 18th century ; the earliest true
playbill extant'is dated 1737.
First Lithographic Posters
The invention of lithographv
early in the 19th century made
the current type of poster possible,
although it was not at first used
for this purpose. The French pub-
lishers took the lead by producing,
for display in booksellers' win-
dows, enlargements of the cover
of a book or of one of its more
striking illustrations. Most posters
of this kind were at first in mono-
chrome, although attempts were
made to add colour by means of
processes used in production of
wallpapers. The honour of intro-
ducing the true colour poster is
partly French and partly English.
Jules Cheret, born in Paris, 1836,
served his apprenticeship as a
lithographer in England, where
machines had lately been intro-
duced making use of large litho-
graphic stones. Cheret launched
out as a poster artist in 1866 and,
drawing direct on to the stone,
produced in his prolific career
more than a thousand posters.
Some of his best theatrical posters,
such as those for the Moulin
Rouge and the Folies-Bergere,
have become collectors' pieces;
they have indeed been surpassed
only by his own immediate fol-
lowers, the greatest of whom was
Toulouse-Lautrec. French paint-
ing had just reached the point
where a certain simplification of
outline and flattening of planes
were beginning to be accepted as
artistically admissible. The dis-
covery of the Japanese colour-
print 'in the middle of the century
had had a profound influence on
the early Impressionists, in par-
ticular upon Manet, and it was
his example as a painter that made
it easier for lesser artists like
Cheret to realize the vivid colour,
simplicity of contour, and unity
of design without which the poster
fails in its appeal.
In spite of all the good work
done    later    the    bulk    of   the